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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The Swinburne elegy is of peculiar value to us, belittled 
as we are by the ugliest fault of democracy — its disparage- 
ment of distinction, its dislike of unusual gifts, of large forces 
other than the large forces which are known to us all as the 
sharers of a mysterious mortal destiny. This jealousy of 
genius is democracy's meanest error. We may see it not 
only, nor even chiefly, in the thread-bare instances of the 
public neglect of Whitman and Poe. What is more serious 
is the narrow jealousy of genius which has led so many able 
American writers to pride themselves on their ignorance of 
all methods of expression other than their own. One wearies 
of all these clique methodisms and pharisaisms in our country. 

I am master of this college; 

What I don't know isn't knowledge — 

This is too often the attitude of our contemporary poets to 
poetry grown outside the island of their own manner. In 
Mr. Ficke's work we find another spirit. From this point 
of view poetry and criticism may both be congratulated on 
receiving a distinguished contribution in his gift of creative 
force in admiration. Edith Wyatt 
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Reviews 

Verse by new poets should always come to us in the way 
that Mr. Harold Monro and those associated with him choose 
to send it out from the Poetry Bookshop — in books small in 
bulk and small in price (a shilling or sixpence), and with a 
format that barely shows the machinery of production. This 
way is the right way: young writers eager about poetry, 
with some praiseworthy verse accomplished, should not be 
compelled to wait until they have bulk enough for stiff covers 
and firm binding. The three writers who have still their 
names to make have been given the advantage of appearing 
in an unpretentious and attractive way. 

James Elroy Flecker is not one of the poets for whom 
unpretentious covers are demanded. The Bridge of Fire, 
Forty-two Poems, The Golden Journey to Samarkand, con- 
tained some of the best poetry written by the younger English 
poets. His fame was secure when he died — alas! — in Janu- 
ary at the age of thirty. His Ballad of Iskander was an as- 
tonishing poem for a man in the twenties to have written. 
It printed itself on my mind when I read it five years ago. 
With his definiteness, with his sure accomplishment, Flecker 
was very much a French poet — a Parnassian. The move- 
ment towards free rhythms did not affect him at all. If one 
wanted to show that to create a sense of unloosed life, it is 
not necessary to break up poetic forms — nay, that it is wiser 
to use the most restrained forms — one might give his trans- 
lation of Albert Samain's poem about the dancing girl : 

The revel pauses and the room is still : 
The silver flute invites her with a trill, 
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And, buried in her great veils fold on fold, 
Rises to dance Pannyra, Heel of Gold. 
Her light steps cross ; her subtle arm impels 
The clinging drapery; it bursts and swells, 
Hollows and floats, and bursts into a whirl : 
She is a flower, a moth, a flaming girl. 
All lips are silent ; eyes are all in trance : 
She slowly wakes the madness of the dance, 
Windly and wild the golden torches burn, 
She turns, and swifter yet she tries to turn, 
Then stops : A sudden marble stiff she stands. 
The veil that round her coiled its spiral bands, 
Checked in its course, brings all its folds to rest, 
And, clinging to bright limb and pointed breast, 
Shows, as beneath silk waters woven fine, 
Pannyra naked in a flash divine ! 

Many of his contemporaries would have been induced to ex- 
press this abandonment by metrical irregularity. 

These last poems are worthy of the fine and brave poet 
that James Elroy Flecker was. His poem on the war, Burial 
in England, is splendid in its lift above vulgar appeal: 

Our foes — the hardest men a state can forge, 
An army wrenched and hammered like a blade 
Toledo wrought neither to break nor bend, 
Dipped in that ice, the pedantry of power, 
And toughened with wry gospels of dismay : 
Such are these who brake down the door of France, 
Wolves worrying at the old World's honor, 
Hunting Peace not to prison but her tomb. 

It is a foe's but a generous foe's judgment. His appeal to 
his own countrymen is generous, too: 

But young men, you who loiter in the town, 
Need you be roused with overshouted words — 
Country, Empire, Honor, Liege, Louvain? 
Pay your own youth the duty of her dreams ! 
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And it is good to know that this poet, dying at thirty in the 
miserable days of war, was able to write : 

Broader than Earth 
Love stands eclipsing nations with his wings, 
While Pain, his shadow, delves as black and deep 
As he e'er flamed or flew. 

Frances Cornford's verse has been known in Cambridge 
(England) circles these few years. The poems in Spring 
Morning are really songs of innocence — simple, happy, unin- 
tentional verses about a dog, a walk, a child's dream, a wasted 
day, about dawn, morning and evening. The woodcuts in 
the booklet are quaint and old-fashioned, and quite in the 
spirit of these childishly-serious poems. This is a sheaf of 
verses that will make a pleasant accompaniment for one's 
daily thoughts. 

The Contemplative Quarry is in the opposite spirit. Here 
is woman claiming experiences for herself, songs for herself. 
The intention of the writer has put her emotions awry, and 
her songs are hard and twisted. The quarry is woman ; the 
object of her continuous contemplation is man, the pursuer. 
The booklet is provocative, and it has a suggestion that the 
writer will rise out of a world that causes her a little amuse- 
ment and much exasperation. 

If I had peace to sit and sing, 
Then I could make a lovely thing ; 
But I am stung with goads and whips, 
So I build songs like iron ships. 
Let it be something for my song, 
If it is sometimes swift and strong. 
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Miss Wickham's verses might be answers to belated ad- 
vances in Songs by Edward Shanks. Mr. Shanks does not 
know he is belated, and he writes with assurance of meadows, 
and maids that may be clipped and kissed therein. His songs 
show good accomplishment, although they are all kept on the 
youthful-erotical plane. He has listened eagerly to the old 
English songs and ballads, and he has the wood-pigeon notes 
they have when they speak of a love that is not tragical. 
But why should he have re-written The Maid's Wager? 
These songs are eager and have a feeling for meadows and 
sunlight and summer days. 

New verse is sometimes printed in The Broadside that 
Jack B. Yeats produces monthly, but he gives more often 
specimens of the old anonymous songs that are still sung on 
the roads and in the streets in Ireland. His Broadside is a 
two-leaved pamphlet, hand-printed with three pictures, one 
of them colored. It is the pictures by Jack B. Yeats that 
make it valuable. The ballad-singers, tinkers, pugilists, cir- 
cus people and obscure adventurers of all kinds that he has 
given us form a gallery of vital and original types. The 
present Broadside has one of the Irish "secret" songs about 
Napoleon, with a ballad by a modern Irish writer. The il- 
lustrations — gaunt Irish houses, spirited horses, eager youths 
and imaginative-looking peasants — belong in every line to a 
fine and personal art. Padraic Colum 
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